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Common Faults. 


TuaT ancient adage, “College is a world by itself,” to which the 
century and a half of Yale bear abundant testimony, has the force of 
an axiom. ‘To one in the least conversant with the inner administra- 
tion and conduct of College, no proof of it need be adduced; it is 
indeed self-evident. Peculiarly governed, possessed of peculiar poli- 
tics and laws, with its cares and joys, a spot to which memory will, 
with fond affection, ever return, the position of College, at this time, 
should be regarded with a due attention by collegians, its own sons. 

Students come to College to study. Despite of contrary assertions 
claiming that there are other and higher objects of the course than 
study, such as social activity, high literary culture, or improvement of 
faculties, other than mental, the main end of a student’s life is study. 
Such is the almost universal testimony, for never a Freshman came 
here, without this end in view ; never a Senior, upon graduating, if de- 
ficient in this point, who did not regret his loss. Its constant abuse 
only renders the principle more firmly established. But study is not 
our sole object ; there are indeed other and grand ideas which every 
collegian should strive to fulfil, yet always mindful of the great fact 
that study, literary effort, and other kindred pursuits are but the ma- 
terials on which to found the enduring structure of life. There is a 
world outside of these College walls, for the improvement of which 
College was designed, and yet the daily life here, even at the present 
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moment, when assuredly a comprehension and thorough acquaintance 
with the times is to be expected of students, apparently aims to ren- 
der this object null and void. The sin may be one of omission, rather 
than of commission, yet the neglect of outside life, its theories and its 
ever-occurring events, lowers intelligence, vitiates study, and strongly 
tends to demoralize not alone the scholarship, but also the position of 
College. The educational institutions of our country, obeying the 
spirit of the land, attempt preparation for a life essentially opposite to 
that favored by foreign universities ; no such inducements to a schol- 
astic retirement are proffered by them, as are extended to the student 
of Oxford or Heidelberg. The nature, habits and customs of the 
country, its character, constitution and very laws, by their own genius, 
call loudly upon us for a life of activity ; and it is wrong to deny the 
validity of this call, actually a crime not to respond, while here, by 
preparation and attention thereto; not to be “ up and doing.” Further, 
if the testimony of those who have gone before us may be considered 
valuable, we are not to look upon College as a mere preparation for a 
professional course, nor regard it as an excellent subordinate drill for 
this end, while we fail to see init anything beyond. Every Class 
Oration indeed abounds in allusions to life-work and life-duties, to 
which the profession is but an appendage, but these are uttered by 
those themselves upon the eve of departure; distant from the great 
mass of College, they are notes of warning but little attended to. 
Therefore is it that so many make shipwreck of their existence here; 
they lack a due insight into the real idea of College life. Before they 
have fairly set sail upon their voyage, their only hope is wrecked ; 
carelessness and dissipation, physical or mental, have shut in the view, 
and under their contracting influences, forgetful of the object of the 
four years spent here, or else entirely mistaking it, at its close they 
find themselves in a position whence escape is arduous in the extreme, 
it may be, impossible. While we are beginning to realize Retszch’s 
sublime conception, let us not, at least in so early a stage of the game 
of life, darken and avert the countenance of our protecting angel, by 
a useless surrender, he it through neglect or mistake, not even by a haz- 
ard of each successive hope to our enemy; rather may that face be 
illumined with joy at our success, than that we fall vanquished by our 
own delinquencies. The failure to thoroughly comprehend the pur- 
pose of College life, and the consequent discord between the course 
pursued by the majority of students, and that proposed by each of 
them, both at the beginning of his course, and of each subsequent 
term, renders College to many not alone a gigantic disappointment, 
but an absolute injury. 
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A most prominent feature which would strike a careful observer into 
the ways and doings of College, and one which perchance equally 
with any other, would induce coincidence with the adage at the head 
of this article, is the ignorance common to all students ; an ignorance 
to him apparently as amazing as it is peculiar to them. Nor would 
his observation be incorrect. These classic shades tolerate an extent 
of ignorance, a destitution of general information, which would be de- 
rided by those without their pale. The nature of student life, while 
it is removed from the whirl of business, with its attendant din and 
turmoil, and while it, in part, prompts attention to a different sphere 
from that regarded by men in active life, is forced from its proper pur- 
pose and ceases to fulfill its legitimate aim, when it teaches exclusion 
of these essentials. No system which has in view the formation, 
instruction and polish of the mind, the intellect, or which lays 
claim to any improvement of these, however slight, can be a cor- 
rect, nay a trustworthy one when it ignores a practical application, 
while the improvement is being perfected. Now practice cannot 
follow ‘upon theory, when the means which are to be made use of in 
producing that designed, are not even understood. Such is pre 
cisely the case in hand. If, in accordance with the commands of 
theory, we exercise the mind, and do so without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the character of the means to be operated on, we must despair 
of a prosperous issue. General information is the key-stone to intel- 
ligence and understanding, for from its nature it cannot be otherwise ; 
and this being neglected we make a failure from what should have been 
eminently asuccess. And yet how constantly, almost universally is this 
neglected! The student may be perfectly familiar with the charac- 
ter of Pericles and of Cincinnatus, and the deeds of the godlike 
Achilles may be as trite to us all as the wondrous love and the mourn- 
ful hardships of silver-footed Thetis, and of the other bathycolpean 
heroines of the Iliad, yet we at the same time are distinguished by a 
most scholarly ignorance of the geographical divisions of our native 
land; we know little or nothing about the colonial history of America 
previous to the Revolution, and are as much in the dark concerning 
the past policy, as of the history of the government. To many of us 
the term “ Federalist,” for instance, suggests no idea; perfectly un- 
suspecting are we of the most splendid collection of State papers 
which ever favored the formation of, or gave counsel to a government, 
and, moreover, we may be wholly ignorant that such a party as the 
Federalist party ever had an existence. Nor are many of the terms 
of constant use in commercial and financial affairs more manifest to 
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us, while military rudiments and terms needed a war to call our at- 
tention to them! Indeed a wager might safely be laid that we are 
better acquainted with the lonchee, peltae and oblong shields of an- 
tiquity, than with the most ordinary arms used in modern service ; the 
tactics laid down by Plutarch were, until very recently, understood by 
fifty men where one was at all conversant with Hardee. Answer 
might be made, and perchance with reason, that the course of study 
prescribed does not embrace, or at least pays but slight regard to, top- 
ics most essential to a firm foundation of character. Antiquity, its 
customs, laws and governments receive especial notice, while modern 
civilization, with its history and practical workings, does not attain to a 
proper consideration. Whether the course of study prescribed, be the 
best one which could be devised under the circumstances, and whether 
improvement may not be suggested, is a matter not here debatable. 
It does not in the least invalidate the claims of individual effort, that 
it is unassisted by the prescribed course of study, nor does this fur- 
nish a pretext for neglect. Personal duty commands attention to some- 
thing beyond the studies, and where are we to look for higher authority? 
The reason urged, that inasmuch as the College authorities do not 
set before us text-books upon most requisite matters, therefore we are 
excused from obligations to them, is both shameful and absurd. None 
would endure a system of College espionage, either in our daily life or 
in any project undertaken by us, in accordance with law and order ; the 
books read, the ideas promulgated, the opinions formed are not made 
dependent on those who are, for the time being, the curators of our 
education ; why then submit to an imagined despotism, one of our own 
creating ? By our own act we can not fail to enslave ourselves if we 
are careless of general information in regard to the plans, practices and 
workings of life. Even in case we imagine ourselves down trodden by 
a tyrannical course of study, we might search long and in vain for an 
excuse founded upon this, and able to release us from the demands of 
Duty, for in so doing we force ourselves into self-deception. 

The age, stirring as it is, calls aloud for men of action, and above 
all, for educated, active men. If ever men stood in need of a thorough, 
accurate education, not a mere drilling in the technicalities of a pre- 
scribed course, but a well established formation of the mind and the 
brain, they do now. The careful reading of history with the benefits 
which it bestows, acquaintance with man’s character, general informa- 
tion—all gained in College, by individual effort, hand in hand with the 
regular studies, now make manifest their value. If these are made 
charactéristics of students as a body, and not confined to appreciating 
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individuals, the true purpose of College will be reéstablished, and the 
standard of our intelligence and understanding in actual life, incon- 
ceivably raised. Then shall we, thus armed, find a chord in each 
heart responsive to that universal command, 


“Tn the world’s broad field of Battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 


Be a hero in the strife.” RB. Bene 4 


Class Distinctions. 


Tue system of class distinctions incorporated into the social life of 
Yale is signally healthful in its influence. Some, however, overlooking 
its tendencies as a whole and grasping isolated defects, have deemed 
it liable to foster envy and prejudice, to disparage genuine talent, and 
to destroy the highest community of aims and interests throughout 
the College world. Class distinctions, indeed, have been deplored by 
them as an evil and stigmatized as a disgrace. This view of the sub- 
ject, although perhaps not wholly unwarranted, must still appear 
erroneous, upon a candid consideration of the facts involved. Before 
proceeding, however, to notice the advantages of the system, we propose 
to glance briefly at the leading causes which operate to produce 
and support it among us. The first of these is seen at once in the 
comparative size of the classes at Yale. While smaller institutions 
number the undergraduates of each year by twos and threes, our own 
University reckons the members of each class by tens and twenties. 
This circumstance opposes an effectual barrier to the formation of 
mutual intimacies throughout the entire body of students. Whereas 
one might hope, in a less crowded College, to secure the friendship of 
nearly all, whose tastes and sympathies were congenial with his own, 
he is here debarred from proposing to himself a similar project by its 
formidable magnitude. There is a physical impossibility in any one’s 
acquiring firm, earnest friendships with five hundred men, under the 
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limited opportunities for mutual intercourse and the decided drawbacks 
to outside influences, which the curriculum of Yale necessitates in 
the members of all her classes. Hence each class, driven to self-refuge? 
becomes, of necessity, in a greater or less degree, distinct, isolated and 
exclusive. Class societies also are instrumental in promoting the same 
spirit. This is manifest, not simply from the nature and constitution, 
but also from the immediate workings and influence of these organiza- 
tions. Associating in the closest intimacies and strongest ties, men 
whose daily pursuits and interests are identical, secret societies can 
not fail, when confined as here to different years of the course, to unite 
a class in manly independence and individuality. Such fraternities 
become themselves a strong link in the chain of class attachments. 
They awaken in their members zeal, pride, and enthusiasm. These 
traits in turn react upon the class character and rerder it spirited and 
self-reliant. In their remote influence they give to a class compact- 
ness and unity, enlarge its energy and liberality, and uplift it at last, 
into a broad self-nurturing exclusiveness. But our system of class 
distinctions owes its vitality likewise, in no trifling measure, to the 
presence of many other preéminently class usages and institutions. 
The Freshman Pow Wow, with all its absurd tinselry and grotesque 
extravagance, its motley blendings of buffoonery and wit, its glare of 
torches, and roar of horns, its pretentious aspirations to a dignified 
Sophomoreism, is yet a class institution, and as such enlists the sym- 
pathies of the whole body and isolates them, by essential lines of 
boundary, from the rest of College. While too the tedious severities, 
protracted toils, and common hazards of Biennial develop a new sense 
of mutual relationship and inter-dependence in a band, connected for 
two years past by daily links of union, it is reserved for the Jubilee, 
with its welcome release from anxiety, its joyous outbursts of convivial 
feeling, and its spontaneous recognition of generous fellowship, to 
rivet and consolidate a distinctive class sociality. The same influence 
stamps itself, yet more vividly, upon the festive and time-honored 
carnival of the “Spoon.” It is a curious feature also in Yalensian 
institutions, that clubs, whether formed to promote music, exercise, 
or dietetics, are colored by the one dominant principle of class sepa- 
rateness and personality. All usages and social adaptations of the 
University combine to call forth and perpetuate this unique result. 

We come now to consider some of the more palpable benefits flowing 
from the state of things just reviewed. 

Foremost among these stands class-rivalries. By this phrase we 
mean, not a soulless, mean-spirited, heart-consuming jealousy, embit- 
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tering the pursuits and common relations of the different classes, but 
rather an ardent, honorable emulation, in all departments of effort and 
culture, which can afford an arena for competition. Class distinctions 
awaken, in Freshman and Senior both, a feeling of pride and indepen- 
dence. ‘This merges soon into solicitude for the class honor and 
reputation, into loyalty to the class interests, and into active endeavors 
to uplift the class dignity to the highest position attainable. Class 
position is, and must be, relative in its nature. Thus a healthful and 
often unconscious rivalry is always shaping and invigorating the acts 
of our classes, till, by its reflex influence, it elevates and vitalizes at 
once the successful and beaten contestants. Such an emulation will 
sometimes deter a class, when other arguments have failed, from 
sanctioning schemes of folly or projecting acts of injustice. It is 
through a rivalry like this that class distinctions heighten the standard 
of class character. An agency is thus set in operation, which, looking 
beyond a merely partial, precarious, superficial training, rears the 
class intellect, by slow ascents, to growths of symmetry and vigor. 
Its subtle workings are no less potent because unseen and noiseless. 
As the ripened scholar, contending on the broad arena of letters, feels 
his every faculty quickened and intensified by the sharp encounter of 
mind with mind, and, though vanquished, always retires a gainer from 
the struggle, so every Yalensian class, in its lively emulation, which, 
with each successive day and hour, stamps a deeper impress on all 
sections of the College world, is thrilled and vitalized through the 
utmost scope of its culture. The silent contest confirms and exalts 
class principle. Such generous rivalries are at once the fruit of class 
distinctions and the pledge of class renown. They serve as the 
harbinger of a proud class history. 

But another outgrowth of the system before us now becomes 
apparent in class friendships. Class distinctions tend directly to deepen 
and consecrate class intimacies. An outshoot so obvious scarcely 
needs to be mentioned. It would be strange indeed if a class, when 
parted from higher grades of Studentdom, by boundaries which 
usage has rendered fixed and impassable, but which seemingly 
isolate it from many sources of improvement and pleasure; it would 
be strange indeed, we say, if a class thus insulated, at the very 
outset of their scholastic course did not glean profit and inspiration 
from an instinctive knitting together of hearts glowing with impulse 
and enthusiasm. The feeling thus called into life, growing daily in 
earnestness and depth, as mutual aims and occupations combine to 
expand it, ere long becomes a dominant passion of the class-nature. 
However valueless to degrade or exalt true merit, these artificial 
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distinctions of class have a significance, in that they lead men to seek 
friendships among those, whose claim to the relation has been fully 
and satisfactorily tested. Thus they ensure, by the very manner of 
their formation, their own genuineness and perpetuity. In such close 
and ardent fellowships between individual classmates, we discover the 
germ of that heartfelt devoted love for the class itself, which is 
embodied in honorable class-spirit. The very familiarity, which marks 
the mutual connections and intercourse of the members composing a 
single class ;—a familiarity which class distinctions forbid outside its 
limits ;—is itself the best promoter of a well grounded cordial congen- 
iality in friendship. While ardent intimacies are thus formed, at times 
with an appearance of injudicious haste, they are nevertheless rarely 
wanting in fidelity and permanence. It is the glory of class exclu- 
siveness that it concentrates and energizes friendships between its 
members. It sows the seed that ripens into a bounteous harvest of 
fraternal sympathy and affection, and crowns the class with garlands 
of unity and fellowship. 

So too class distinctions will be found, once more, to add meaning 
and vitality to the whole range of College associations. No where 
can be seen or imagined a sincerer allegiance to the University than at 
Yale. The common reverence and enthusiasm of numberless alumni 
for their Alma Mater, widened by literary honors and triumphs, are 
blended in us, with an ardent, ever-expanding love for the institution 
whose privileges we prize and whose memories we shall always 
cherish. It is the special prerogative of class distinctions to promote 
this grand result. In every phase of College experience, in every 
sphere of College duties, in every province of College festivity and 
fellowship the paramount benefits of the system are distinctly traceable. 
As a class, ruled and adorned by this principle, grows compacted in 
self-reliance and manliness, it is slowly constructing a grand fraterni- 
zation to encompass the future as well as the present of the University. 
The purer each class-friendship, the more passionate each class 
attachment has been, so much the stronger and more lasting must be 
the collected devotion which is to perpetuate the fond associations of 
all student life. It is through the agency of class distinctions, indeed, 
that every scene entwined with Yale is to be vivified and illumined 
in the chambers of memory after the lapse of years. Here we shall 
recall the joyous intimacies of college life with feelings of grateful 
pleasure and heightened intensity. It is not simply in a class, viewed 
as a separate entity but as an integral and constituent portion of College, 
that the glow and pride of class enthusiasm is created and kept alive. 
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The old class pastimes and joys, sometimes marred, it is true, by 
jealousies and strife, but oftener quickened by mutual intimacies and 
a generous emulation, will owe the value of their remembrance 
preéminently to the sundering lines, which gave the class identity and 
character. There is the most intimate connection subsisting between 
the usages that are interwoven into the class life, the modes of thought 
and conversation that lent it tone and temper, tke partings and 
bereavements that color the past or future history, and the wider, 
more exalted conception of College Duty and College Life, which 
must always attend them. Thus the dearest associations of Yale are 
assigned a definite shape and locality. The fraternal alliance of 
congenial hearts, cemented by class spirit and class distinctions, 
culminates in hallowing the earnest memories of Yalensian life. 

Here we leave the subject. Enough has been said, we think, to 
show that class distinctions are the spring of honorable class rivalries 
and class activity, that they tend to foster lasting class intimacies, 
that they widen the significance of College associations, and enter as 
a recognized power into the College world, strengthening, with 
the passing years, the attachment, devotion, and loyalty of every 


student to his honored Alma Mater. J.P. 


Onder the Pines. 


A ruddy glory crowns the west; 

The sunlight lies in dimmer lines, 
And hangs in flecks of golden light 
Upon the garment of the night, 

About her neck and o’er her breast, 

Among the solemn pines. 


In dark robed presence waiting near, 
She comes to meet me through the trees ; 
The golden clouds have changed to lead, 
The branches gather gloom o’erhead, 
And thoughts unmoved through many a year 
Stir with the evening breeze. 
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Right so, I trow, long, long ago 
Hung the same splendor in the sky; 
So waited I the setting sun, 
And watched the purple turn to dun, 
And faint and fade so soft and slow 
Into the void on high. 


Yet not alone I waited there, 
As now, when fancies throng my mind, 
For one stood gazing by my side,— 
A friend of friends, most true and tried; 
And yet I had an anxious care 
Why fate should be so kind. 


We built 8 mansions in the clouds, 
As silently they floated on; 
The future seemed brimmed up with joy,— 
Its pleasures all without alloy:— 
Ah me! our festal robes were shrouds: 
The happy day was done. 


Among the pines his grave was made, 
At evening, when the sun-rays fell 
Aslant upon the fresh-turned mold; 
And there we laid him, pale and cold, 
Beneath those leaves which never fade, 
In token all was well. 


Then slowly glide, O western sun, 
Down the red slope, within the night 
Unseen yet shining,—emblem fit 
Of him whose night of life was lit 
By the bright presence of the One 
Who is the only Light. S. W. D. 


The Scholar and the Writer. 


Tue subject suggests a very hackneyed theme of common remark 
and conversation,—the connection between scholarship and literary 
ability. Perhaps on no topic are the views of Students more incon- 
sistent and changing, more dependent on caprice or individual idiosyn- 
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crasies than this; and none, too, on which their opinions are more 
quickly formed or more freely expressed. There are sufficient reasons 
why a peculiar interest should be felt in this question by all Students 
of inquiring, earnest minds; sufficient reasons, also, why their views 
should be variable and unsettled. 

In the first place, it must be conceded by all, that literary power— 
the ability to use the tongue and pen with ease and effectiveness—is 
the great desideratum for the majority of professional men in our age 
and country. For this our ambitious fledgelings voluntarily enter the 
walls of our literary cloisters and cheerfully undergo the protracted, 
oftentimes irksome duties. For this they ignore the joys of society ; 
for this they labor and humbly wait. It is_the star of their destiny, 
cheering them in the long wilderness through which they must wander 
before they can reach the promised land of literary success, 

Some exceptions there are, it is true—Professors in Colleges, Teach- 
ers, and Scientific men—whose vocations do not necessarily compel 
them to originate or impress thought. But these are only exceptions. 
Can he think,—can he write,—can he talk ;—these are the first, uncon- 
scious inquiries, perhaps, concerning every professional man, as he 
enters the lists to fight in the conflicts of life. If he can and will, 
there is a chance for promotion ; if not, with the few above-named ex- 
ceptions, he must toil in the ranks. It is the glory of our times, that 
scholarship, mere knowledge, as such, for its own sake, is no longer 
sought for. Not always has it been thus. The monks of past ages 
gloried in their acquirements as the miser boasts of his hoarded gains. 
The scholar of the nineteenth century crystalizes all his ideal fancies, 
his cultured sentiments, into radiant gems of action, as the philan- 
thropic millionaire showers down his wealth in streams of beneficence. 

This pride of mere aggregation is now historic; it died away with 
the bigotry of distant centuries. Show us a man whose brain is stored 
with cumbersome lore: it is a shame unto him. Men pity and despise 
him as they do a miser with his costly piles. This feeling is in har- 
mony with the whole spirit of our time and people. It is the legitimate 
result of centuries of slow progress that humanity has made in science, 
in religion and general enlightenment. And it is right that it should 
be so. The miser of knowledge is as culpable as the miser of gold ;— 
nay, he is more so, for there should be more power in knowledge than 
in wealth, and its possessor is to be held under greater responsibilities. 
The pen and tongue are the most natural and efficient agents by which 
the scholar can reach the people. Hence, to become skilled in the 
employment of these is ¢he ambition of expectant professional men 
among the Students of our educational institutions. 
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The question now arises, How is this excellence to be obtained ? 
Throwing aside general reading and miscellaneous culture, there are 
two specific courses of training provided for in our Colleges,—the 
discipline of the Recitation-room, and the practice in the Society Hall. 
How far these assist each other, and how far they conflict ; the man- 
ner in which both should be used, and which of the two deserve the 
precedence ;—these problems, at once interesting and difficult, present 
themselves to the mind of every honest and original Student. Of 
course, the solutions are various,—dependent on individual caprice, 
education, and mental proclivity. How is it possible for the young 
Student to determine satisfactorily these points? The whole influence 
of Faculties—tacit and expressed—tends towards a rigid attention to 
the prescribed studies of the course. Experience and wide observation 
we have not, to assist us in forming our estimates. There are two 
extremes of opinion on this subject, towards the one or other of which 
we are inclined to gravitate. F rst, that faithfulness in the Recitation- 
room is alone sufficient to educate the literary man; second, that the 
Society Hall is the place in which the writer or speaker must train his 
intellectual muscles, and that all the acquirements gained by study 
will only serve to burden and unnerve. There are apostles of both 
these extremes, and of the different grades between them. Now, there 
are several reasons why true men should thus differ in their honest 
opinions on this subject of common interest. 

1. We form ourconclusions more by our prejudices and idiosyncracies, 
than from calm, unbiased consideration. This has already been hinted 
at. Unconsciously we do thus, it is true, but the results are the same. 
I speak the inward experience and observation of nearly every one, 
when I assert that the disciples of the first doctrine are usually those 
whose minds are scholarly, but who find the task of originating and 
conveying ideas impossible or irksome, while the victims of disap- 
pointed ambition, the unfortunate inheritors of poor memories, or 
tangent-shooting, indolent free thinkers are enlisted in support of the 
opposite creed. The proof of these statements lies in the inner con- 
sciousness of every man. 

2. In measurements of literary men, the various kinds and spheres 
of talent are apt to be overlooked and confounded. One man is emi- 
nent and useful as a logician—a controversialist, another as an essayist, 
another as a fictionist, another as an orator. We trace the current of 
the lives of these men back to their college years. As it flowed then 
we compare with its course now. And here it is impossible to arrive 
at any general truth that will answer for all, or even for a large ma- 
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jority of cases. Some of these we find were scholars—some were not. 
Where then is the general law? ‘There is none. Mental proclivities 
interfere with it. To illustrate ; Edward Beecher graduated at Yale with 
the Valedictory. His reputation for logical acumen and scholarly accu- 
racy was high. Itis so to-day; it is the line in which he has secured his 
usefulness and his fame. His brother, Henry Ward, left Amherst 
with a preéminent reputation as a debater, writer, and humorist. In 
mathematics he was a cipher, in classics but tolerable. He is famous 
to-day—and how? In the same line as in college walls. Can you 
educe from the lives of these two notorieties any general law? Man- 
ifestly none whatever. The mind of Henry Ward, unlike that of 
his brother, is most unmathematical and inaccurate. But his soul 
is fired with the impulses of a warm and fertile imagination. Some 
will say—many do—that the discipline of careful scholarship, by 
holding in check that rampant fancy, would have augmented his 
influence, would have given to his “every power a double power.” 
There is room, at least, for question here. The Procrustean rules of 
the schools could have engrafted at best but an indifferent and morbid 
logic, while they might have done much to impoverish the exhaust- 
less wealth of those poetic creations that mark his individuality 
and his fame. Other contrasts, equally strong, can be gathered from 
the lists of College alumni. Thus it is, also, that while some have 
succeeded as public men with scholarship, others have achieved equal 
success without it. It is not, then, indispensable for literary influ- 
ence ; it is not a bar against it. In vain we seek for a law inclusive 
and all-embracing. 

3. We are apt to lose sight of the fact, that what strengthens and 
assists the powerful mind often narrows and enfeebles an inferior one. 
This is a universal principle, generally acknowledged, sweeping through 
all nature. The dull routine and ceaseless cramming of the College 
curriculum tend to narrow the feeble intellect when exclusively and 
blindly followed ; the strong mind uses them as a useful discipline and 
culture for his original faculties. The one employs them as an end, 
the other as a means. The statement is a broad one—it appeals for 
proof to analogy and experience. 

Let us not be understood as intending to depreciate the value of 
sound scholarship. It is the first, the prime object for which we enter 
these halls of learning. To make light of it is to stultify ourselves 
who are embracing its advantages. Rather, we are seeking, as best 
we may, to inquire what rank it should occupy in our mental culture, 
in what way it assists those who are striving for literary excellence. 
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What faculties, then, does College scholarship develop and cultivate ? 
Mainly, but three, perception, memory, and accuracy. We are speak- 
ing now of College scholarship as exhibited in the recitation room. 
The higher powers of reason and analogy are indeed somewhat em- 
ployed, but very little in the course marked out by College catalogues 
as at present pursued. This is proved, partly, at least, by the fact 
that many stand high on our yearly appointment lists who have nei- 
ther the ability nor inclination to reason and compare—proved also by 
the known fact that in nearly all the acquirements the recitation room 
demands, the younger scholars are, generally speaking, more ready and 
successful than the more mature. These two facts are undeniable, 
but they militate not at all against the other fact, that the majority of 
abler and wiser minds stood well if not high in the prescribed studies 
of the course. The inference is simply this: success in the recitation 
room is not a reliable thermometer grade of the higher capabilities of 
intellect. It may attend these as a guide and furtherance—it very 
often does—but it can also easily be gained without them. There is 
such a thing as original scholarship, both demanding and worthy of 
the proudest efforts of genius, but it rarely buds or blossoms within 
College walls. 

Again, we say, that scholastic discipline is not to be despised. On 
the other hand it is worthy of the highest respect. But for the liter- 
ary man tm prospectu—the author, the speaker, at the bar, or in the 
pulpit—it must be pursued as a means to his end, not as the great end 
in itself. The writer needs power of originating ideas, readiness and 
fertility in their combination, facility in their expression. Therefore 
should he enter the mental conflict of debate, toil long and continu- 
ously with the pen in cloister, delve deep in the mines of imaginative 
and suggestive literature, and in every way cherish and develop the 
growth of the germs of creative thought implanted in his being. For 
the primitive germ must exist—it cannot spring from the ripest culture, 
not from one’s most earnest striving. ‘To train the perception and 
powers of retention, to impart intensity and continuity to mental ope- 
rations, to hold in check the rampant flights of fancy and subdue the 
naturally fruitful intellectual wilderness to a well ordered garden— 
these are the offices of scholarship. The flowers and wild plants must 
spring up spontaneously. Industry and care may thin these out and 
direct their growth, but to create them is the province of nature 
alone. 

Such then is the position that College scholarship should hold in the 
intellectual training of the young writer—to guide, to check and as- 
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sist the faculties of thought, of imagination and expression. When it 
is carried beyond this and becomes an end, an ideal of itself, it no lon- 
ger assists but seriously mars the power and vitality of composition. 
This it does by giving to it a mechanical character. Upon this point 
we desire to speak with particularity and emphasis. Is it necessary 
that originality of thought should decrease as the world moves on? Why 
is it that with all our superior advantages of text books and instruc- 
tion, with all our higher standards of attainment, with all the multiform 
rivalries and increasing pressures of our modern curriculum, yet a pro- 
fessor in our own institution is obliged to confess that “ there is less 
independent thinking in College to-day than there was twenty-five 
years ago.” One original idea should outweigh a myriad compilations. 
If we purchase superior acquisitions at the price of ideas we are re- 
trograding, not progressing. That the literary efforts of students to- 
day are less vigorous and original than in the days of Bellamy, of 
Hopkins and Emmons, is now quite universally acknowledged. Our 
President, in his famous Historical Address, remarks on this point with 
not a little particularity. We quote his own words—* An effect of 
the modern system of education, or of society, or of both, is to repress 
originality of thinking, to destroy individual peculiarities, and to pro- 
duce a general sameness among those who are educated. Though 
some in younger classes could now rebuke the graduates of honor of 
former days for slips and errors in knowledge, we miss free and elastic 
minds, rejoicing in their own movements, and working fearlessly for 
themselves the mines of truth.” 

These remarks, emanating from so venerable a source, are very sug- 
gestive, and worthy of consideration. In plain English, we borrow and 
steal what our fathers created. We look for ideas to them, to the 
great world of written thought ;—they looked to themselves. To all 
composition thus compiled or aggregated, we have applied the adjective 
mechanical, for, like machinery is it joined together, like machinery 
is it employed. ‘The trouble is, we are giving to scholarship, to mere 
acquisition, too high a place ; or rather we are giving the society-hall, 
the pen, but half their due. Perhaps we need not so much to acquire 
less as to think independently more ; at all events we need a greater 
individuality in the sermons, discourses, essays and various literary 
efforts of the day, especially those of recent College Alumni. A 
powerful discourse, an eloquent oration, can never be acquired by the 
ripest scholarship. As well may you attempt to make a tree grow by 
nailing slabs together, as to construct an eloquent and convincing 
speech by jointing together acquired ideas. No, the pure life-giving 
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sap must flow and percolate through trunk, branch and fibre, before 
strength or beauty can appear in physical or intellectual productions. 
Ideas, like light, must lose strength by reflection. Nice scholarship 
also is prone to exalt completeness, exhaustiveness, and negative per- 
fection above strength and original power. What Tupper says of 
character is equally true of composition of every kind. “He who 
hath no fault is all fault.” In their anxiety to avoid faults and blem- 
ishes, many avoid ideas also ; through excessive caution not to offend 
the tastes of their auditors they are apt to leave them starving. Our 
non-graduate preachers and authors often succeed far beyond the aver- 
age of the laureled alumni, for this simple reason; they look to 
themselves for thought, labor more for conviction than negative as- 
sent, and are less sensitive on many minor points that are thorns in 
the pathway of the scholar, aiming with his pen more at mechanical 
completeness than positive strength or beauty. 

But these are only the evils of our modern curriculum. Their ex- 
istence is undeniable; whether necessary or not is doubtful. The 
ground we occupy is a medium one. We hold that a blind and exclu- 
sive attention to the mere studies of our course, usually tends to re- 
tard mental expansion, deaden imagination, and repress individual pro- 
clivities, so indispensable for literary power; but, on the other hand, we 
claim for scholarship a high and essential position as a means to an end, 
to direct and assist the originating faculties in their search after truth, 
which is the grand, ultimate aim of all effort in science and in litera- 
ture. 


Hife—A Song. 


Life is but a dream,—a shadow, 
I have heard it said or sung; 
Life is real, too, and earnest,— 
These words live on many a tongue. 


Life is not a fact so real 
As our theories oft suppose, 
Glimpses of the world ideal 
Every plodding mortal knows. 


G. M. Beard 
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Honor to the firm endeavor, 
And the heart that’s always strong; 
To the calm, brave man that never 
Yields an inch of right to wrong. 


Yet be not our natures narrowed 
To the fair things here that be,— 
They but point to higher beauty 
In the land we cannot see. 


While we struggle in the Present, 
Fairy hills before us rise, 

Breezes sweet with well-known fragrance 
Clear the dust before our eyes. 


Nature’s rudest forms have beauty 
In some wild-flower budding free; 

So around Life’s strong, stern duty 
Twiuned be graceful poesy. 


Our Literary Excesses. 


LiTeraToure has suffered many complete changes, both in character 
and influence, since it first became an element in our modern civilization. 
Four centuries ago it subserved those great truths of religion and 
philosophy in which the vitality of the Reformation lay hidden; at a 
later period it ministered to the amusement and fancy of men; and 
in our own age, by combining its two former uses, it has become the 
only channel through which appeals can reach the human heart. Our 
literature, then, is one of sympathy and genuine feeling. In this its 
true character, untainted by the sentimentalism which to a great 
extent corrupts and poisons the literary criticism of this day, it is a 
strong under current in our society, which readily does away with old 
convictions and quietly substitutes new opinions in their stead. To 
convince men, was formerly the task of philosophy; but in this less 
mechanical age it is the province of our literature to better them. 
Logic in this century deals with truth strangely, but never efficiently ; 
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for its great lessons are now taught mankind in confidence, earnestness 
and sincerity. Because these natural impulses of the human heart 
are the grand sources of all our reforms, fiction, no longer trifling and 
merely nominal in its influence, is a new power among us which sets 
in motion the most important reforms. A single novel will often work 
a more thorough change in a single hour than philosophy would in 
years. For while the history and experience of the world may have 
taught us to distrust each other, and educated us, as it were, to the 
belief that the grand purpose in life consists in the issues which we 
make with the errors and sins of mankind, it has also led us to distrust 
ourselves. Philosophy is anything but a consolation to us, reason 
seems lame in its logic, conscience severe in its judgments, and 
knowledge treacherous even in its power. But when from such sources 
as these it is impossible to derive either satisfaction or motive for well- 
doing, we may turn to those original feelings and impulses, common 
to our humanity, which education can rarely refine and our modern 
society has failed to corrupt. These constitute that germ in the real 
character to which the coldness of argument is repulsive indeed, but 
which we nourish and protect, until growing strong and deep in the 
heart, it seems like that kind part of our nature, which is the impelling 
spring of all that we think and do rightly. This is the spirit which 
animates our literature ; from hence it derives its life: herein it finds 
its power. We call it enthusiasm; may we not believe, rather, that it 
is drawn deeper, even from sympathy? Our literature seems, indeed, 
as if in harmony with the sincerity and earnestness of this age, to 
have discarded the heartlessness and formality of the last century. 
For it isa moving power among us in that it supplies our wants 
rather than criticises them. It is not a strange thing, then, that into 
the confidence and kindness of our times, glaring Literary Excesses 
have crept, and that these also are to a certain extent tolerated and 
even popular. They are extravagancies which if we lived in an age 
of reason would doubtless be legitimate, or if this was an era in which 
the diffusion of knowledge was universal and equal, would certainly be 
pardonable, but at a period when faith and manliness are the basis of 
our society, they can hardly be excused, much less justified. 

In saying a few words on our Literary Excesses, which in themselves 
are not serious enough to be called radical errors, it is our wish to 
avoid the responsibility of criticising those faults, which after all may 
be only fancied ones, and if possible to suggest some things concerning 
those authors to which we as Students resort most, and also in some 
measure to point out the influence which their works leave behind 
them. 
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In College, to know of men and books rather than to judge of them, 
seems to be the main purpose of all our reading. We may here 
gather in knowledge from many different sources ; but to measure its 
value intelligently, is not given to us thus early in life. We are, in 
literature at least, only educating those tastes which shall hereafter 
cull out for us the good from the evil and separate the useful from the 
worthless. The most intelligent and cultivated man among us, is in 
advance of the most ignorant one, in so far that he by self-discipline 
has already learned how to learn. It is no wonder, then, that to us, a 
standard of complete excellence in a field of learning so vast that its 
limits seem the further off the more we know of it, should appear a 
somewhat vague and unattainable thing ; and also that the warm and 
enthusiastic lives which we are living here, should crave after some- 
thing more stirring, more definite, and, if possible, more mysterious. 
Such a consideration as the former of these may often, we think, make 
a better man of him who even with his single talent goes out into the 
real contest of life, for it will surely render him more faithful and 
enduring in the work which is set before him; while the latter begets 
an error in our habits of thinking, not permanent indeed, but certainly 
popular for a time among some of us. It is an error due to the 
extreme excesses of those authors whom we sometimes call Idealists. 
Their philosophy is an intensely individual and earnest one to us, and 
seems well adapted to the doubts and longings which beset a young 
man’s life. Their progressive theories can satisfy impatience, their 
mysteries are pleasing to the pryings of curiosity, their reforms are 
wild enough for the most visionary, and their heroes numerous 
enough for the most devout. Such is character of modern Idealism. 
Into its structure enters the strong arm of Fate, an iniquitous scheme 
of Socialism, and a vacillating Hero-Worship. Supported abroad by 
such men as Carlyle and Kingsley, it has found no lack of zealous 
advocates in our own country, and warm hearts, too, in which to take 
the deepest root. The soul of this reforming philosophy is revolution 
itself, which aims at the entire subversion of the religious and social 
character of modern society. Its richest fruits, even in such tenden- 
cies, are already ripening for the harvest in the young, thoughtful, and 
aspiring ; and new disciples are everywhere flocking to its support 
from among the vain and boastful. Its best friend is doubt, and its 
worst enemy is faith. 

But we are told by our Ideal philosophers, that theirs is the only 
pure faith. A faith, however, with which Fate may sport, is a melan- 
choly one indeed; for while the former lives in what it sees not, the 
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latter is blind only in its own knowledge. True faith is older than 
Christianity itself, and is strongest even amid the Paganism of the 
Grecian sages. Plato tells us that, “ Philosophers should make it the 
whole business of their lives to learn to die.” But it is the main bur- 
den of our modern philosophy to relieve us from the responsibilities 
of life and disclose death itself as a “ Beautiful Necessity.” Idealism 
is not, however, without its religious element, and that, too, earnest 
and sincere, and it is certainly free from sanctimonious cant; but wan- 
dering and unsettled it often falls to the ground worn out by its own 
weight. That is, indeed, a curious part of our nature which thrives 
upon doubt, for it seems to tempt men only to deceive them. German 
philosophy so strong in this, our weakness, having set in motion this 
new current of Idealism in our own literature, has come among us 
with its mysteries, marvels, fancies and fallacies, like an evil spirit, 
seemingly, after all, but to work out a great lie. Let us see to it, that 
we fall not by its hollow and visionary schemes. We may safely 
build altars to its grand theme, even to “the Beautiful Necessity 
which makes a man brave in believing that he cannot shun a danger 
which is appointed, nor incur one which is not;” but let us also on 
them burn incense to the God who predestines Fate itself. 

The reverential spirit with which all classes of men regard litera- 
ture, amounts almost to idvlatry. From the Theorist who deifies 
learning and knowledge and invests his reason with a sort of mysterious 
sanctity, to the most unassuming of his followers, this tendency to 
literary worship is every where manifest. It is a peculiarity arising 
more from the education of men, perhaps, than from their disposition: but 
it is certainly an excess. We have really no desire to see this feature 
superseded by irreverence or contempt, but look rather upon a moderate 
skepticism in matters pertaining to literature as an invaluable aid in 
forming correct estimates of authors and their works. The alacrity 
which is sometimes displayed in conforming to those popular literary 
tenets which necessitates one to adopt a system of opinions, is truly 
wonderful. It is a fact of too frequent recurrence to be any longer 
strange, that almost every one of us is either choosing out his Idol or is 
taking unto himself a literary faith and creed which shall serve as a 
touch-stone by which to measure good and evil in others. It is not 
enough to call such a standard of judgment arbitrary and false, for 
it is more than that, even pernicious and hurtful. It neither informs 
nor expands the mind, but limits it rather by a prejudiced and often 
whimsical taste. In thus condemning individual and exclusive literary 
creeds, we are far from advocating the repudiation of preferences, and 
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the adoption in their stead of a set of neutral opinions simply, 
which would be worse than none at all, but we look upon the absolute, 
definite, aad almost unalterable basis which is sometimes laid down, 
as the grossest of blunders. The man who thus regulates his judg- 
ment will realize about as much information and satisfaction, as he 
who went to see the play of Hamlet with the character of the Prince 
of Denmark left out. It defeats in a certain sense the grand purpose 
of literature. In this age we have learned at least that knowledge is 
not power, except so far as it subserves our own and a general good. 
What matters it if in knowledge a man be a sage, so that it does not 
elevate, ennoble, and refine him, but merely invigorates his selfishness. 
We talk much about the refining power of learning , we might equally 
as well discourse upon the refining power of wealth, either of which 
is more of a curse than a blessing, unless there is a generous impulse, 
a guiding hand, by which they shall be directed. Our main and first 
duty is with each other. Our chief lesson is to be learned in practising 
kindness and charity towards those who are around us. When the 
mind and the heart go thus together, knowledge is truly power and 
one seeins lost in the other. If we must have, however, our literary 
faith, at least let no distinctive and premature opinions creep into it, 
but let it be founded upon a broad and general basis where truer knowl- 
edge may illumine the worship. 

Within the last century ficticious writings have grown with such 
remarkable rapidity, that their great increase has given rise to the 
opinion that the existence and development of such works is little 
less than a speciesof wonderful speculation, founded after some fanciful 
idea, which as it gradually disclosed itself would injure the past 
character and ruin the present reputation of this department of Eng- 
lish letters. In this period it is true that novels are almost wholly 
unrestricted in their compass. We find them written not only in 
poetry, but they are also the medium for discussing the most important 
questions of religion and philosophy. The transformation, however, 
which has changed the spirit of our light literature from a cold formal- 
ity into that serious earnestness of which sympathy is the life, is the 
real cause of its universality and present influence. So long as this 
is the basis of fictitious writings, their power cannot be impaired, and 
certainly their growth cannot be checked. For mankind reason by 
analogies. The christian religion was taught us in parables, and the 
great lessons of human life are being learned from one another, If, 
then, our daily living is the prototype from which the novelist draws 
real representations, he will exercise a far greater influence over us 
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than he who deals with argument alone. The former contends with 
stubborn human nature by suggestions and not by alternatives. Men 
will not be driven; they may be led. The novels of Walter Scott 
opened a new era in the history of light literature, But while they 
gave birth to a higher order of thought, they seem at the same time 
to have extended the field of fictitious composition without adding to 
it the earnestness, the purpose, and the sympathy which it so much 
needed. Thence too arose a class of French novelists, who, turning 
their writings into the same channel that Voltaire did his philosophy, 
corrupted and demoralized the entire literature of that country. The 
extravagant excitement which they seek to stir up, the scandalous 
freedom of their thoughts, invest their works with a power which 
panders to the very worst tastes and passions. It is a species of 
literary violence better adapted to the erratic temperament of French 
genius, than to the common sense of our less excitable countrymen. 
There is, however, among us a manifest tendency to indulge in what 
is called an humanitarian spirit, into which sentimentalism enters so 
largely that it becomes spurious and worthless. The science of 
Philanthropy may be a very pleasing thing: but it is certain that the 
practice of it is most difficult. We become at best but imitators, and 
often, even in this, do sad injustice to the master from whom we learn. 
It seems rather a strange phenomenon, that the most indifferent 
natures should become so speedily and thoroughly imbued with a 
living, acting sense of their duties to mankind. Suddenly they become 
very good, and often too, very crazy. The mechanical exactness 
with which the process is repeated, makes their philanthropy a mere 
profession without any accompanying deeds. Unmindful of the prac- 
ticality which attaches itself to the earnestness of him who could 
carry his good works even into London prisons; many of those who 
partake of his spirit, spend a lifetime in chasing the wildest chimeras, 
benefiting few, and harming many. We believe fully encugh in the so 
called humanitarian spirit of this age, but its complementary part, its 
practice, is wanting. We cannot alleviate a single sorrow, right a 
single wrong, or dry a single tear, without an attending hand waits 
upon our very speech. Our charities are rare only because in our 
_ excessive goodwill, we place our trust in superficial philanthropies and 


“ Divorce the Feeling from her mate the Deed.” 


It may be inferred, erroneously however, that the only remedy for 
these Excesses which we have mentioned, is to be found in a broad, 
deep and wholesome “ Literary idea,” For we do not regard either 
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the material which enters into our literature to be composed of such 
convertible matter, or the tastes of students so remarkably flexible, 
that all can be turned into a single general channel. Literature with 
each one of us is essentially personal in its nature, into which our 
likes and dislikes enter more strongly than any solicitude for a collec- 
tive reputation. We might as well attempt to educate our sympathies 
as to prescribe to taste by any absolute standard. No one lacks in 
veneration for the great masters of literature, but every one claims 
the right and is anxious for the responsibility of filling up the interval 
for himself and as he pleases. An absolute literary standard, moreover, 
would develop as its legitimate fruits either sentimentalism or exclusive- 
ness; the former, all of us shun, and of the latter few are able or care to 
partake. The philosophy of our college life is based upon association- 
In the vast number which is drawn together here from every quarter 
of the land, human nature exhibits itself in as many forms as one 
could desire. We are, in being thus surrounded, learning new 
lessons of experience day by day, and educating ourselves to a stand- 
ard of manhood as well as scholarship. Amid the varied character 
which is attracted hither, we learn of human nature, its faults and its 
virtues too. No “literary idea’ or creed can lessen in the slightest 
degree our selfishness, or give us a single practical hint of the way we 
are to meet the issues of life when we must see as we are seen. What 
we most need is to displace whatever may be cynical and unhappy in 
the temperament by a catholic, kind, and out-gushing spirit, which 
shall extend its influence far and near. Let our literature accomplish 
this and the remedy is found for whatever excesses may exist among us. 

The literature of this age, following in the train of the ingenuous 
spirit of the times, like a hand which does us kindness, seems never 
to tire in bestowing its blessings. Its present earnest character, 
enlivened by a spirit of sympathy, is hardly a new and unwonted 
feature, but a broad out-growth of a germ which has continued through 
many ages. A single century ago, amid the boisterousness of trifling, 
waspish satires, sceering levity and soulless philosophy, it was only a 
single voice in the tumult, as of “one crying in the wilderness,” but it 
was such that it set in motion a strong current of sympathy which 
has widened and deepened through many years. 
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Hrs. Brotouing’s Poems. 


De icate feeling and the deepest passion would seem alike to be found 
in a woman’s nature and a woman’s song. And these are certainly 
the primal conditions of true poetry. Yet the number of votaries to 
the Muses from their own sex is not large, nor has it ever given to 
the world a genius worthy to be compared with the poets who receive 
the highest admiration of mankind. 

The crown of authorship sits heavily on the brow of womanhood. 
A true woman, whose words have been said because she felt them, 
cannot exist on the emptiness of a reputation. Sappho’s songs, if we 
may judge from the regard paid their broken fragments, might serve 
for the love language of the ancients. But Sappho, that “soul all 
love and poetry,” could not find sustenance in the vain praise of admir- 
ing generations. And Mrs. Browning herself bemoans a woman’s 
loneliness ; 


“To have our books 
Appraised by love, associated with love, 
While we sit loveless! is it hard you think? 
At least ’tis mournful.” 


And she adds in her own quiet, forcible way, 


“Fame, indeed, ’twas said 
Means simply love. Jt was a man said that.” 


Thus it is that the most usual composition of poetesses has been 
lyrical. And as did Sappho of olden time, and Mrs. Barbauld, and 
Mrs. Hemans, who may be taken as the representatives of the same 
class in modern English literature, they seek sympathy in pouring 
their passion into their verses, or relief from pent up sorrow in the 
expression of it. Their poetry is almost invariably set to the same 
minor key. 

Mrs. Browning’s is a far higher power. The plaintive dirges of 
Felicia Hemans, are full of tender pathos :—her “Ode to Death” 
expresses the submissive sorrowing of humanity at the ravages of 
death’s relentless hand. But Mrs. Hemans could not have written the 
“Drama of Exile,” or “Casa Guidi Windows.” 

Of Mrs. Browning’s life we know little save what is to be gathered 
from her own writings. A lover and diligent student of Plato, litera- 
ture has been her life-work,—art her pursuit. The woman of the finest 
culture, the largest understanding of all who have written English. 
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And by this is to be understood, not merely an infinite memory, but 
that power of “ viewing all things under more relations than others, 
and more complex relations,” the possession of genius alone. Is it too 
much to say that she, and she alone of all women, is the possessor of 
it? No other, at least, has ever attempted as much. Mrs. Browning 
alone has felt that high appreciation, that intuitive perception of the 
power of sorrow on the soul :— 


“ Knowledge by suffering entereth: 
And life is perfected by death!” 


This is the foundation of her philosophy. It gives a calm power to 
all her mournfulness, adding dignity to the intensity of suppressed 
grief or unrequited love. Not that Mrs. Browning does not feel as 
acutely as these others this “ woe of the world.” Few even among 
her own sex can suffer as she must have suffered to have left on every 
line she has written its burning impress. But she would force her 
woman’s sou! to be ever “nobler than its mood.” She set out upon 
her literary career, as she herself tells us, with this first doctrine of 
her art, “to vindicate the necessary relation of genius to suffering and 
self-sacrifice.” And this will explain how naturally she was drawn in- 
to sympathy with Aeschylus, grasping with a woman’s intuition the 
whole meaning of the Prometheus, and the lofty genius that could 
create it. It is just this terrible power she paints him in, in the 
“Vision of Poets :” 


“ Here. Aeschylus,—the women swooned 
To see so awful when he frowned 
As the gods did,—he standeth crowned.” 


Compare the admiration for the calm resignation of Prometheus with 


the following from the same poem, which are brief biographies of 
modern poets : 


“ And Burns with pungent passionings 
Set in his eyes.” 


“ And Shelley, in his white ideal, 
All statue blind.” 


“ And poor, proud Byron.—sad as grave, 
And salt as life: forlornly brave, 
And quivering with the dart he drave.” 


You have here the miniature of each, and the pitying condemnation 
of them all. From the sadness of the world that pressed upon them 
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so heavily and overcame them, she turns back to the battle which the 
Greek won in his blind trust ; she looks far down the depths of human 
nature ; she feels its yearnings, and with a powerful, reasoning earn- 
estness, she accepts entirely her work. Aeschylus shall exalt her soul’s 
aspirations ; but more than all, a faith loftier than that which attended 
the ancients into the misty shades of Elysium, will be her support, 
while she sings of her baptism of sorrow: 
“Tn my large joy of sight and touch, 


Beyond what others count as such, 
I am content to suffer much.” 


We cannot but admire the lofty purpose to which this woman has 
devoted herself. It gives to all her writings the intense earnestness 
of real self-sacrifice. But at the same time we feel, that this very 
self-consciousness carries with it a formality and artfulness that does 
not belong to the highest poetry. Her melody has been wrung out of 
her heart, and while we may discover the deepest insight into the na- 
ture of things, with the pitying tenderness of a woman everywhere 
traceable in her poems, they lack the gushing flow of a native, simple 
grace. 

It must-be said that it was a bold attempt on the part of Mrs. 
Browning to have followed upon the same theme with Milton in the 
« Paradise Lost,” to sound the depths of man’s fall as she has in the 
“Drama of Exile.” Yet it is, perhaps, her most perfect work, by the 
side of which her other productions are poor. That fearful “sword 
glare” follows on after the mind, impressing an awful grandeur, too 
terrible to be soon forgotten. The want of simple expression is not 
so noticeable in a theme so exalted. To attempt to give anything 
like the full power of the poem, would fail to do anything like justice 
to its merits. But in passing, it must he noticed how here, as ever, 
Mrs. Browning leans to the human, viewing everything from its as- 
pect with respect to man. 

Take the following, the pathos of which all will appreciate, where 
Adam, when Eve has told him to take the punishment of her sin into 
his own hand :— 


“For so perchance, thy God 
Might take thee into grace for scorning me,” 


comforts her, till for joy Eve.cries, 


“Ts it thy voice? 
Or some saluting angel’s—calling home 
My feet into the garden? 
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Then Adam, 


“O, my God! 

I, standing here between the glory and dark,— 
The glory of Thy wrath projected forth 
From Eden’s wall; the dark of our distress, 
Which settles a step off in that drear world,— 
Lift up to Thee the hands from whence has fallen 
Only creation’s sceptre,—thanking Thee 
That rather Thou hast cast me out with her, 
Than left me lone of her in Paradise.” 

* * * * * * 


Compare with this, and especially with the conclusion of it below, 
Milton’s cold dissertation on suicide, when Eve has told him of her 
prayer that God might take her, the tempter, from his way! Milton’s 
words fall far short of these, as Adam continues : 


* Because with her, I stand 
Upright, as far as can be in this fall, 
And lock away from heaven which doth accuse, 
And look away from earth which doth convict, 
Into her face: and crown my discrowned brow 
Out of her love: and put the thought of her 
Around me, jor an Eden full of birds ; 
And lift her body up—thus—to my heart; 
And with my lips upon her lips—thus, thus— 
Do quicken and sublimate my mortal breath, 
Which cannot climb against the grave’s steep sides, 
But overtops my grief!” 


Only a woman, with a woman’s full sense of the need of love, 
could write this! 
I wish that it were possible to go through the whole poem; to 


follow this brave woman down the abysmal depths of the woe of 
Lucifer, that 


“ Great woe of striving against love,— 
And gasp for space amid the infinite, — 
And toss for rest amid the Desertness,”— 


to follow on till the appearance of the Savior, whom Adam fears, 
but the woman’s faith lifts her eyes to the “ pale, pathetic Christ,” as 
he addresses them : 
“ Eternity stands alway fronting God: 

A stern, colossal image, with blind eyes, 

And grand, dim lips, that murmur evermore 

God, God, God!” — 
and goes on to unfold his suffering, that the exiled might not be lost. 
But we must turn from this wonderful poem, as it must be confessed 
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to be, despite all its extravagance, to wonder that the woman that 
wrote the “ Drama of Exile” could write “ Aurora Leigh.” 

It is true that the latter poem evinces the same tender description 
of nature, as is shown in all her writings. But Mrs. Browning has 
been unfortunate in making Aurora Leigh an autobiography. A 
woman as terribly false to womankind, to all the grand duties bestowed 
upon her sex, in the lines we have quoted from the “ Drama,” as is 
possible ; a woman, and poet, who succeeded in speaking truth with a 
heart full and overflowing with bitterness, this is the ideal she would 
appropriate to herself for us to love! It imparts a weakness to the 
whole poem, filling it with bombast for gushing melody. I think, 
perhaps, that Mrs. Browning has given this picture of her heroine as 
real, intended for disapproval. Reading “ Aurora Leigh,” as she has 
described herself, I always think of those lines of Tennyson, as the 
best description of her. 


“A soul, 

A sinful soul, possessed of many gifts, 

A spacious garden full of flowing weeds,— 
A glorious devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love Beauty only. * * * 

And Knowledge for its beauty, or if Good, 
Good only for its beauty.” 


If the pitiful but weak Romney had, with his woman nature, been 
called Aurora, and the stern Aurora, Romney, we could have been 
satisfied that it was true. 

But, as it is, we feel the sense of a burning, awfully sensitive heart, 
that, turn the poem as you will, ever glows upon you, shedding a deep, 
passionate coloring over it all, that only increases the satisfaction 
with which we turn to some calm, sweet song for relief. 

There are two names that will ever be placed in the first rank of 
writers of the present era, for to them both we owe sublime teachings, 
—two women, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Barrett Browning. We always 
say—of if we do not say, we think it—poor Charlotte Bronté. We would 
say “poor” Mrs. Browning, if she would let us. We may call her, in 
all truth, the first of poetesses, but when we have finished Aurora 
Leigh, and seen this woman, with a noble purpose, struggling in the 
seething maélstrom of thought,—as we think how much that grave 
tenderness and brave scholarship, now in a sense defiled by a common 
use, would have crowned the woman’s homely but exalted sphere, we 
can feel that we know what Jean Paul meant, when he said of his 
friend and teacher Herder, “if he was not a Poet, he was something 
more—a Poem.” E. 
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Thoughts the Leaves left me. 


“The Summer tresses of the trees.” 


I went Maying last night,—Maying among the poets,—listening to 
Arcites’ morning song of Emilie, and the May queen’s sweet prayer to 
her mother. “ Robyn Hode” and his men of the greenwood were about 
me; nor were forgotten Rosalind and Orlando in the Arden forest. (It 
must have been May,then.) So awakening early this morning, listening 
to the cool quiver of the trees under a light shower ;—an April shower, 
(yea! though April is past,) an April shower with blue skies in the 
west, and the bright skies of dawn in the east, I got them all back 
again ; back, with more of life than I found in them last night. Truly 
with more of life, you that sleep dreamless slumbers, and I claim this 
for one of the best uses of poetry. Henry Reed used to say that we 
should learn much of it to recall it in lonely moments, in sickness or 
in old age. But little of its teaching comes when we read it; it adorns 
all moments, all thought. Titania and Oberon have not finished the 
fairy wandering when we close the drama ;—Ariel, Puck we see visibly 
when we stray in the forest, 

“By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or by the beached margent of the sea.” 

So the sound of the quiver of the leaves changed into an endless 
succession of voices. I heard the cedars of Lebanon; the Mamre 
oak where Abraham rested his tent; the oracle tree of Dodona, whose 
priest, poor fool, must fain translate the tongue all know, of Guernica 
where the Cantabrian withstood the world, of Upstallsbaum, thie 
gathering place of the old Angle-kin, that “wherein the younger 
Charles abode,” even to the apocryphal pine alone on Katahdin,—till 
I realized my own loved tree, again, and Hebron, Cantabrian, and 
Angle had disappeared, only the murmuring leaves remaining, into 
whose green depths I gazed as I lay. 

My tree is not historic, reader; all its annals are yearly the same ;— 
it had nothing to tell me but the joyaunce of the May and the woes 
and loss of Autumn; no rude tribes held their courts under its shade, 
though perhaps the ancestral tree from whose stock it sprung sheltered 
the wigwam ; the tramp of feet in the daily battle of 7ife, it has heard 
and naught more, and king or noble it has never known. But I wish 
it had a story. Sacredness gives a kind of beauty, and we can never 
forget our ancestors’ idea of the sacred—that which is old. Men do 
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not reverence antiquity all they ought, sir Modern. Whatever has 
served man keeps the memory alive, at any rate. Moreover, I have 
known men learn the glory of the oak, by the frequent visiting of the 
old Charter tree. Yet my tree needs no story, let its roll be vacant,— 
did not king Cophetua wed the beggar maid and think her a rare prize 
for her beauty. And I am looking into the green recess of its leaves. 
A glorious portal it has to its leafy hall,—not of human architecture 
and sleeping stone, but guarded by rustling watchers and crowned with 
battlements of restless front. Beyond are the arches, that sway and 
cannot fall, upbearing a canopy of mingled shades and light, changing 
and glowing, such as Venice gained not from Titian. Precious stones, 
indeed! jasper, emerald, sapphire, sardonyx, radiant with all the lights 
of heaven and earth, such as glowed in the city of the Apocalypse; 
not even Aladdin’s fabled palace, whose windows none could frame, 
glowed in beauty and harmony like this. Rebuilt by every breeze, its 
glory loseth not; storms but darken its isles and wake them into 
louder song; it still lives while lives the summer. The Dreamer 
wishes that man may one day learn how to perpetuate his music, that 
his Gothic halls may have that 


“ Sweet, doubtful din that droppeth unawares,” 


a music like the music of the spheres if we had only ears forit. Do 
you want the Dreamer’s idea of a poet’s heaven? Perhaps, as he 
sits here, he thinks at times of a sea of foilage, with depths hollowed 
out of its tide of greenery, and winding ways. Well, he likes it better 
than the sea of light; the idea is too cold in the use of some authors. 
Tennyson shuddered when he wrote 


* Farewell, I lose myself in light.” 


The Dreamer, despite of his name, does’nt like the abstraction and 
refining away of substantial ideas. He is lying near the shadow of 
the tree now, but the chapel bell will find him flesh and blood. 

Homer, Shakspeare, and the larger lights that do revolve about 
them, give room to no vagueness of such sort, because their greatness 
leads to truth. Only a mean genius will long cling to what he knows 
to be false. But in this life, leaving out the next, there is nothing 
more lovely than the tree. Some will say that the water has more of 
quiet beauty, more lovely life 


“Where the netted sunbeams dance 
Against the sandy shallows.” 


But water has not the joyousness of a full robed tree, which has, 
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too, at times all the grandeur of a wave with a grace the wave has 
not. This grace-is imparted by its elastic swinging and borrows 
much from our knowledge of its lightness. But its lightness would 
be worth little without the leaves ; the naked tree, though still pleasing 
has not the voluptuous unity of its summer dress. Its boughs clash 
and sway singly—each for itself. But to analyse is to prose; for proof 
see the “Essay on Man.” 

The morning is hastening apace and the sun is giving life to the 
leaves, not yet below, but up where it first strikes over the roofs. Fix 
the mind attentively on that small spray at the top and consider the 
shades therein, number them if you can, or tell before the changes they 
must suffer when the wind shakes the sunlight through,—to paint it 
will defy you. Here is weakness of the Pre-Raphelite school. The 
Dreamer would point it out to one of them, could he summon them 
here ; let them follow nature as closely as they pretend, and eternity 
will wait for the completion of their work. Pictures can be nothing 
more than the histories of mental impressions, not the perfect image 
of Nature. Trees too, borrow their beauty, in a great degree, from the 
constant change of light, the green of the leaves being susceptible of 
great changes in hue, limitedly chamelion like. Hence the dead 
appearance of most trees in painting. The oak from its spare foliage 
is the best for painting. Church, in a small and by no means widely 
known picture, the “ Pilgrims in the wilderness,” has an oak whose 
leaves are real individuals, and are well painted, though perhaps some 
sprays want in variety of hue. This is a rare experiment. Buta 
judicious painter will avoid the use of foreground trees except in small 
parts, or viewed from the back of the leafy front. Evergreens are 
easy to manage, but most of these as classes, except the Norway pine, 
are related to other trees in point of beauty, as is the cactus to the 
other flowering plants. As classes, for there are many exceptions ; 
but below me is a fir which hardly stirs its sluggish arms in the breeze ; 
broad and black, like wings, they stretch close to the ground. It sets 
the Dreamer thinking of stagnant Lethe. Their foliage never falls ; 
jt is as far true in nature as in humanity, that the most beautiful is 
the shortest lived. But the leaves of my tree have seen sorrow and I 
have sorrowed with them. ‘T'wice have they reddened before my eyes ; 
twice have I eagerly and long watched for the first burst of the sum- 
mer; slowly they expand and hide the stars which all winter long 


“ Went in and out as if at merry play ;” 


more and more they shut me out till I, like those who awaited the stir- 
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ring of the pool, wait for a favoring breath before I can penetrate their 
seclusion. 

Aisles are mine, like one I told you of; aisles dewy dark in the 
morning, light green at noon, like the glint of the sun through snow, 
or through water when it closes above, but at night lit up at the west 
by the setting sun, not piercing through, but resting without closing 
up my vista with the red shadows, till imagination has but little to do 
to call up the great window of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Cheaply can I transfer myself from the present and its scenes, by 
gazing there where no foot hath ever trod, and few eyes but mine 
have been. The constant sound of passing feet rises through it, the 
dust of the hot street rains through it, but still it preserves its seclu- 
sion inviolate. Now all is quiet but the rain slowly dying and with it 
the voices of the leaves, proclaiming that my dreamy Maying must 
soon be done. Long ago the tramp of feet commenced, but the 
Dreamer wove the sound into his own dim dream, the hoofs of Theseus, 
the merry dance of the men in Lincoln green or the banished duke 
and his company reveling at Rosalind’s bridal. 

May is passing into the reality of summer; the Dreamer arose. 

M. W. 63 


Hook Hotices. 


Silas Marner, or the Miller of Raveloe. By Grorce Evuior, Author of Adam Bede, 
ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 


For minute accuracy of detail in the narrative of incidents, graceful 
felicity in delineation and coloring of natural scenes, graphic portrai- 
tures of domestic character and life, searching insight into the varied 
intricacies and struggles of the human heart, a delicate perception and 
appreciation of the beautiful and picturesque, and a lively, out- 
gushing, pure-hearted sympathy with Truth, we do not hesitate to 
rank the Miller of Raveloe among such master-pieces of romance 
as Adam Bede and the Mill on the Floss. It is true the story is 
more simple and unambitious, while the plot stirs up a less intense and 
harrowing interest than some of the previous efforts of the same nov- 
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elist ; but the same elegant touch and refined genius are here to com- 
plete her exquisite conceptions. The character of Silas Marner is ad- 
mirably drawn. The gradual hardening up of every generous sentiment 
in his nature, when “cut off from faith and love,” is beautifully sue- 
ceeded by the touching scene, where the life-chasm in his lonely exist- 
ence is bridged over, in an instant, by the gladsome, golden-haired 
Effie. It is interesting, too, as we watch the contests of Godfrey Cass 
with selfish pride, unmanly secresy and temporizing cowardice, to 
observe the separate processes which accompany and betoken the final 
humiliation of his weak, untrustful character. The book abounds, 
also, in quaint and dexterous passes at false gentility. Nancy presents, 
in herself, a fine contrast to such absurdities. Her maidenly thrift, 
modesty, and self-reliance, merge naturally and gracefully into wifely 
sincerity, love, and reverence. But perhaps the finest act in the hum- 
ble drama, records the indignant repulse which Effie, in her steadfast 
love for her adopted sire, opposes to the long delayed but heartfelt 
offerings of her now repentant father. Considered as a whole, the 
book, though perhaps inferior in tragic power to others by the same 
writer, more than atones for this deficiency by its cultivated purity of 
diction, its brilliant range of poetic fancy, and it unmarred champion- 
ship of sincerity and truth. 


The Recreations of a Country Parson. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 


The Essays which are published under this title were originally 
contributed to Fraser’s Magazine, and were afterwards reprinted in 
our own country. They consist of practical sayings about practical 
things, and without display present many truths in a clear and forci- 
ble manner, which, though we may casually know their value, have 
never been fully realized by us. The freshness, vigor, and simplicity 
so manifest in these writings is, indeed, remarkable. Old convictions 
ere reénlivened with so much discrimination, naturalness and delicacy, 
that they come to us as new truths, and with a double weight. It is 
“the art of putting things,” which the author has illustrated so felici- 
tously in one of the Essays which compose this collection, that con- 
stitute the secret of the success and deserved popularity of these arti- 
cles. Under somewhat peculiar but pointed titles, we are told many 
things in the most pleasing and diguified style, “ concerning” our daily 
life and its worries too, and how to meet them. Free from all unnat- 
ural and forced use of language, these Essays, as a model of simplicity 
and elegance, are rich contributions to our literature. Especially to 
those who permit their fancy to run wild with their judgment, will 
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This book. though a rare one among us, is thoroughly appreciated and 
valued by those who have already had occasion to learn by experience 
the lessons which it teaches. It is one from which all may derive 
much satisfaction and good. 


Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Carlyle. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 


It is a rare thing that an Autobiography combines with its detailed 
history so much important and general information as the one before 
us. Extending through a period of nearly half a century, it embraces 
accurate accounts of the events and the men of the times in which the 
author lived. Written, too, in a vivid, descriptive style, these memo- 
rials are more than ordinarily interesting. The University systems 
of Scotland, and student life, both at home and abroad, are so minutely 
described that we can scarcely mistake the character of the one, or be 
ignorant of the peculiarities of the other. From 1722, through fifty 
years, the author has given us sketches of the customs which marked 
his times, and his own convictions concerning the men who came under 
his observation. The book is, therefore, historically valuable. 


Personal History of Lord Bacon. By W. Herwortu Dixon. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1861. 


There is scarcely any one who does not desire to join to his admi- 
ration for the genius of Lord Bacon, an abiding confidence also in his 
character. But it has hardly been possible, in these later times at 
least, to disregard entirely the bitter satires which have assailed him, 
and the vast amount of historical condemnation to which his character 
has been subjected, in forming our opinions of his personal life. To 
expose the negative side of his character, seems to have afforded a 
delightful task to Poets, Essayists, and Historians. To those who 
have been inclined to think that integrity and true manliness could not 
be separated from the great genius of this great man, this book comes 
as areal friend. Written with the ostensible purpose of vindicating 
Lord Bacon’s character, it is not one of panegyrics solely, but from 
facts and letters proves the falsity of those charges which have been 
so often and so recently made, Those who have formed their esti- 
mates of Lord Bacon from sources which have hitherto been open, will 
rejoice in the appearance of this work, as affording a basis by which to 
correct their opinions, 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


ELECTIONS IN THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


On Wednesday evening, April 3, the following elections were made by the 
Literary Societies :— 


BROTHERS. LINONIA. 
President. 
Francis E. KERNOCHAN, CHARLES W. BALDWIy, 
Vice-President. 
Winturop D. SHELDON, HUBBARD ARNOLD, 
Censor. Orator. 
Smuveon E. BALDWIN, Davip W. EAVES, 
Secretary. 
JAMES F. Brown, Jacoz §. 
Vice- Secretary. 
GEORGE W. ATHERTON, Irvine G. VANN. 
BEETHOVEN CONCERT. 


The Beethoven Society of Yale College, Theron Baldwin, President, gave to the 
music-loving citizens and students, a Concert at Music Hall, on the 1st of April; 
assisted by Mr. Cooke, of New York, and Mr. W. F. Miller. The Cantata, of 
which the music was composed by Mr. Miller, the words written by a member of 
the Society, was entitled “The Students’ Excursion,” and was received with much 
applause. The Solos were particularly admired; and Beethoven lost none of its 
reputation by this its annual Concert. The Pianos used were from the manufac- 
tory of Steinway & Son, of New York. The following was the Programme. 


PART FIRST. 


1. TRIO For PIANO, VIOLIN AND VIOLINCELLO,..------------ Beethoven. 
A.—Allegro con brio. 
B.—Adagio cantabile. 
C.—Finale allegro molto. 

Lachner. 
With obligato accompaniment. 

3. DUETT—FL.Low GENTLY Parry. 

4. Stigelli. 

(Mr. Cooke,) 
5. PIANO SOLO—Two characteristic pieces, Miller. 


A.—Forget-me-not Romance. 
B.—On the Lake. Mr. Miller. 


PART SECOND. 
THE CANTATA—“ Tue StupeEnts’ Excursion.” 


JUNIOR EXHIBITION. 

The day following, Tuesday, April 2d, occurred the Junior Exhibition of the 
Class of 1862; in which the speakers are supposed, each and all of them, to have 
covered themselves with immortal glory. Despite the severity of the weather, 
College Street Church was jammed full with the anxious parents, loving sisters, 
and other lady friends, admiring brothers, and general motley crew of associates 
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of the speakers. Boarding-Schools were out in full force. Youthful Freshmen 
were thunder-struck with the eloquence poured forth on the occasion, and sighing, 
wondered whether the like would be ever again beheld. Envious Cochleaureati 
gazed in moody silence. Heroes, ancient and modern History, Philosophy, were 
handled with a facility, a classic diction, a copiousness of language, which nothing 
but a three years’ course in College can impart. The music furnished by Dod- 
worth’s Band was excellent, the speeches generally good, and the Exhibition 
passed off with much éclat. The following gentlemen constituted the Committee 
of Arrangements :— 


J. W. Alling, C. E. Hubbard, G. Starr, 

D. H. Chamberlain, W. P. Ketcham, H. H. Stebbins, 

E. B. Coe, C. L. Kitchel, R. K. Weeks, 
J. P. Taylor. 


The “Order of Exercises” was issued in the April No. of the Lit. 


ENLISTED. 

The universal enthusiasm, which, during the last vacation, aroused the country 
to a proper sense of duty, did not pass Yalensians, wherever scattered, without 
notice. We record with exceeding pleasure the names of those who have been 
with us in College, but who are now in the service. To them all honor! 


Heber S. Thompson, Ist Penn. Regiment. 

pa 12th Penn. do 
Ist N. Y. do, Advance Guard. 

lst Conn. do 

\ 

lst Conn. do 


DRILL COMPANIES. 


The Senior Class, at a meeting held April 3d, elected the following officers to a 
Drill ame formed in the Class. 
“Captain—W. D. Sheldon, 
lst Lieut. B. Ives, 
2d do W.H. Fuller. 


At a meeting held by the Junior Class, a Drill Company having been formed, the 
following officers were elected. 
Captain—G. Starr, 
1st Lieut. P. N. Welch, 
2d T.B. Kirby, 
Paymaster—D. H. Chamberlain. 


The Sophomores made choice of the following officers for their Company. 
Captain—F. W. Matteson, 
lst Lieut. E. K. Foster, 
2d F. Harral, 
3d do J. ¥. Kernochan. 
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The Freshman Company is thus officered: 
Captain—E. A. Walker, 
lst Liewt. R. R. Carrington, 
2d T. A. Judson, 
3d do T. B. Hewitt. 


WOODEN SPOON, 


The Junior Class, at a meeting held in the Brothers’ Hall, May 11, abolished for 
the current year, the Presentation of the Wooden Spoon. Subsequently, however, 
there appearing to be in the Class a strong disposition to carry it through, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed a committee for that purpose, by the committee 
in ’61: 


D. ANDERSON, Heyry Hott, Francis N. STERLING, 
ARNOLD W. CaTLIN, Watter D. Lyoy, JOHN A. WARD, 
MELVILLE C. Day, Euisua 8. LyMay, Ropert K. WEEKS, 


James P. Brown. 


PRIZE DEBATES. 

Notwithstanding the war-enthusiasm, the Class of ’64 have found opportunity to 
enlighten the world in regard te the proper views to be taken on various topics, 
political and moral. In other words, the Freshmen have held the usual Prize 
Debates ; the usual prizes have been awarded, and the usual number of great men 
have suddenly sprung into existence. The Brothers in Unity offered the following 
programme, the debate occurring Wednesday evening, May 15. 

COMMITTEE OF AWARD: 


Prof. Elias Loomis, LL. D., Hon. Thomas B. Osborne, LL. D., 
Hon. Henry B. Harrison. 
QUESTION : 


Under the present law, is it right to assist a fugitive slave in such a way as to 
facilitate his escape from his master? 
DISPUTANTS: ; 
M. C.D. Borden, M.H. Williams, W.G. Peck, ©. N. Howard, E. DeForest, 
J. W. Foster, G. E. Treadwell, D. B. Lyman, H.D. Paine, | JW. P. Ames. 
These prizes were awarded: the first to MosSELEY,H. WILLIAMS, the second to 
EDWARD DeForest*and the third to M. C. D. BorpEN and Davip B. Lyman.” 
In Linonia, the Bishop Prize Debate came off Thursday evening, May 16. 
COMMITTEE OF AWARD: 


Prof. William A. Larned, M. A., Daniel C. Gilman, Esq., M. A, 
William L. Kingsley, Esq., M. A. 
QUESTION: 
Ought Politics to be introduced into the Pulpit? 
DISPUTANTS: 
G. H. Wynkoop, J. W. Beach, G. 8. Merriam, H. P. Boyden, 
C. M. Whittlesey, M. M. Miller, W. P. Bellamy. 


The rst prize was awarded to Henry P. Boypen, the second to Gzonraez S. 
Merriam, and the third to Gzrarpus H. Wrnxoor. 
VOL. XXVI. 28 
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BOATING. 


An important feature in College-life is boating. The system was first founded by 
the Class of ’44, and it has thus reached an age, which, with a number of other 
prominent institutions in College, may well entitle it to be styled venerable. But 
like all venerable institutions, the Navy had its defects. These have been in part 
remedied by the adoption of a new basis, by which it is proposed that each club 
shall consist of members from all classes, instead of confining it—as heretofore— 
te one; and it is hoped, while experience thus far strengthens the hope, that more 
members, more boats, more money in the Purser’s department, and a greater 
advance in the true purposes of a College boat club may be obtained, both by 
individual clubs and the Navy at large, under the present system, than was the 
case under the old one. The idea of clubs extending through four classes, was 
originated by Mr. E. F. Blake, an enthusiastic boatman, in ’58; and it was first put 
into execution by the class of ’63. The first constitution of the Navy was adopted 
in June, 1853, but this was replaced by the present constitution, in June, 1855.— 
The first Commodore was Richard Waite, of ’53. Since then these gentlemen have 
held the office: A. H. Stevens, 54; N. W. Bumstead, 55; A. W. Harriott, ’56; 
S. Scoville, ’57; W. P. Bacon, S. D. Page, H. L. Johnson, C. T. 
Stanton, 61. The officers of the various Clubs are given herewith: 

"61. 

Nereid— Capt. C. T. Stanton; 1st Lieut. E. P. McKinney; 2d do. W. M. Johnson; 
Purser J. W. McLane. 

Cymothie— Capt. O. McClintock; 1st Lieut. C. P. Otis; 2d do. T. Baldwin; Purser 
J. A. Davenport. - 

Atalanta—Capt. J. W. Barton; 1st Lieut. G. A. Pelton; 2d do. T. S. Wynkoop ; 
Purser W. B. Clark. 

"62. 

Thulia—Capt. E. S. Lyman; 1st Lieut. W. W. Seely; 2d do. W. P. Ketcham; 
Purser I. Minor. 

Nautilus— Capt. C. N. Judson; 1st Lieut. L. P. Treadwell; 2d do. E. C. Stone; 
Purser J. H. Crosby. 

763 and 

Varuna— Capt. 8. Huntington; 1st Lieut. H. L. Blakeslee; 2d do. H. Bumstead ; 
3d do. 8. C. Pearson; 4th do. E. T. Mather. 

Glyuna—Capt. H. Wallis; 1st Lieut. J. F. Kernochan; 2d do. E. L. Keyes; 
3d do. J. H. Woodruff; 4th do. L. Stevens. 

Nixie— Capt. G. Z,curran; lst Lieut. C. U. Shepard; 2d do. H. L. Orth; 3d do, 
W. Ives; 4th do T. B. Hewitt. 


Election of Editors of the University Quarterly. 


The places of Flavius J. Cook of the Junior Class, and E. Porter Hyde of the 
Sophomore Class, on the Yale Board of Editors for the University Quarterly, hav- 
ing become vacant by reason of these gentlemen leaving college, at a meeting of 
the Board held May 15, the following gentlemen were elected to fill the vacancies : 

EDWARD B. Cog, of the Junior Class. 
J. Twine Brooks, of the Sophmore Class. 
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We take this opportunity to express to the Editors of the Quarterly, our congrat- 
ulations for the deserved success crowning their efforts, and to assure them that 
none are more rejoiced to learn of their prosperity than ourselves. We understand 
that the association of the Quarterly was never in so desirable a condition as the 
present, that the list of subscribers is sufficient to pay all expenses, and that new 
Institutions, notwithstanding the stringency of the times, are constantly joining 
them. Their attempt to link together the multitude of American Universities and 
Colleges is certainly a most laudable one, and none feel more sympathy with it 
than the Editors of the Lit. We heartily rejoice in the feelings of entire confidence 
and cordiality which prevail between the two Boards, and trust that the same friendly 
relations may long continue to mark their intercourse. Especially would we com- 
pliment the association on those of their number, additions to whom we above re- 
cord, to whom are more particularly committed the interest of Yale. 


Enitor’s Cable. 


The Table, of old the peculiar property of the Lit. and of College, rickety with 
the experiences of a quarter of a century, fragrant of College poetry and prose, of 
undergraduate tamperings with the imagination and with wise counsel, “ blotted 
with the ink-splashes of ages, and scarred with the digs of editorial jacknives,” 
has been gently jogged along by the onward march of Time, into the possession of 
anew Board. With sentiments of the most profound respect we greet this ancient 
table. Gazing upon its simple, antiquated proportions, pondering over the tale, 
which, were there tongues in tables, it might tell; attentive to the groans of luck- 
less Editors, which still seeming to echo around it, bewail lack of “copy” and 
emptiness of pocket; mindful of the ancestry of the Lit. and of its position among 
college magazines, the first, the oldest of them all, we feel a certain awe, as in 
humility, we take our seat by its side. But, adding our “dig” to the other digs 
and slashes furrowing its surface, and essaying upon it the first number of the 
Lit., the sentiment of awe gradually—forgive us, much -— Table !—dis- 
appears, and by degrees, familiarity, as with an old friend, stéals over us, and we 
regard with kindly look and feeling this venerable table, for a year to be the com- 
panion of our editorial joys and sorrows. 

Neither chance nor the Faculty have, for many years at least, selected a vaca- 
tion more marked by stirring events than the one just terminated. The bombard- 
ment and evacuation of Sumter, the mob in Baltimore, the secession spirit man- 
ifested in the Border States, are features ripe with meaning, like which few ever 
characterize our vacations. The country has awakened to a sense of its previous 
disgrace, and casting off lethargy, stands ready and eager to maintain its honor. 
The demands of patriotism find no more willing answers than those which proceed 
from students. During the Revolution and the war of 1812, they not only were 
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prepared for the struggle, but many were actively engaged. The deeds of old 
Prest. Daggett during the Revolution, and the scenes enacted in and about New 
Haven, in which the Students took a most prominent part, are familiar to all. And 
so it was not strange that at the commencement of the present term, some familiar 
faces were missed, and that we learned that they had gone, at great personal 
sacrifice, to defend their country. Thirteen Yalensians are now enrolled as Volun- 
teers, all of whom have been sent to posts of duty; well may Yale be proud of 
this honorable fact. Harvard, Amherst, and other of the Colleges have been 
equally enthusiastic, while we have been informed that Middlebury has been obliged 
to suspend all exercise, for the Students in a body have volunteered! Preparation 
is going on in every class in Yale, and a large majority of the college is found in 
the drill-companies. These time honored walls re-echo, morning, noon, and night, 
with the sound of fife and drum; we realize the spirit of Rueckert’s lines: 


“For oh, the drum it rattles so loud! 
There’s no such stirring sound 
Is heard the wide world round, 
As the drum!” 


The drill movement progressing among us is most laudable; for while it stimu- 
lates attention toa topic hitherto too much neglected, and imparts healthly exercise, 
it renders us ready for any emergency. Even a portion of the Faculty and Instructors, 
together with sundry Theologues and staid graduates, have caught the prevailing 
enthusiasm, and any admirer of the ridiculous would find himself amply repaid for 
his trouble by a visit to Sheffield Hall, while this valiant ‘‘kurps” is going through 
its evolutions. 

If more definite inquiry in regard to the position of the Editors of the Yale 
Literary Magazine be instituted; we regret that we are obliged to state that the 
Board is as yet represented in the drill-eompany by but two of its members. Still, 
let not the unthinking public regard the Editors as unsound “on the Union,” or 
lacking in patriotism. Nay, so far from it are we, that,—for a single moment lift. 
ing the curtain before the arcana of our transactions,—a rule has been adopted, by 
which we refuse all contributions which breathe not a patriotic spirit, and all favor- 
ing States Rights or the constitutionality of secession, in whatever disguise it may 
appear, are unconditionally rejected. But we have joined a drill-company. Our 
motives were purely those of love for our country; for the Board feels no need of 
exercise, being all possessed of manly, muscular forms. At great sacrifice too, 
inasmuch as we have doffed our epaulettes (figuratively speaking,) have laid down 
the colonelcy, have left the Theological Barracks, have shouldered our musket 
(another metaphor: Band costs too much, Co. cannot afford to own muskets, has to 
hire them,) and are now engaged in the amusing intricacies of forming by platoon 
into line and the “Double-quick.” Whether the patriarch Job was at any time a 
member of drill-company, may be a matter of question among theologians; but 
how could he otherwise have gained that high degree of patience, so intimately 
connected with his reputation? Patience, hitherto a forgotten virtue, now sheds 
abroad among Students her cheering light. Any amount of squeezing, pushing, 
stepping on heels, fining, insult of all possible description, is endured without a 
murmur, through the blessed influence of drill-companies. 

The Seniors are deep in the mysteries of their Biennial. The new system, 
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“dragging its slow length along,” seems to be a more pleasant one than was at 
first anticipated. A very few weeks more, and the Class of ’61 will have been 
numbered with the army of latinized individuals, found in the “ catalogus eorum, 
qui munera et officia academica gesserunt, in collegio Yalensi.” 

The Juniors are engaged in acquiring a smattering in the polite languages. The 
French, suggestive of gayety, Paris, champagne, grisettes, the Louvre, etc., etc., 
has ensnared many; a few benighted individuals,—a very few,—are attempting to 
form an idea of the rhetoric of Demosthenes; while the German, bringing to mind 
the joys of Student-life, the sunny slopes of Johannisberg, the castles and the 
legends of Vater Rhein, with the home of Goethe, where first the Iphigenia was 
inspired, has attracted some. It has been the wont heretofore, to present through 
the medium of the Lit. statistics of the crack class—be it in French, German, 
Greek or Hebrew. In accordance with this exceedingly appropriate custom, we 
herewith append the statistics of the class in advanced German. We call the 
attention of the class of ’64 to these, as in consideration of electioneering, they 
may be of great use. 


Brothers, - 12 Delta Kappa, 4 
Linonians, - - 7 Gamma Nu, - - 4 
Sigma Epsilon, - - 10 ‘Neutrals, - - . 1 


Philosophicals, High Oration, &e.—a large number. 

Non-appointment men—scarcely any; very possibly none. 

Marks—frequently above average; said to be a rare occurrence in the other 
division. 

Pronunciation—slightly provincial; gradually, however, assuming the true 
standard. 

The Sophomores are devoting their leisure hours to a diligent perusal of Biennial 
authors. We wish them all possible success, trusting that they engage in study 
not for the sake of the mere examination, but solely for the purpose of mental 
drill. (In this statement the Editor is supported by the sentiments of the entire 
Faculty.) Above all, let them render themselves thoroughly conversant with 
Mythology, taking warning from a certain poetic genius, a member of the Junior 
class, who, in a fit of rashness, and moreover, having failed to cram the point, 
recorded upon his paper the name of Polyphemus, as one of the Muses. 

The Freshmen are, or should be—anxiously counting the days intervening be- 
tween the present time and Class-Day, and casting longing glances toward Sophomore 
seats. Pow-wow should be celebrated with due splendor, and attendant horn- 
blowing. Were the system cherished by former times still in vogue, we should 
await from the class of ’64 a most ministerial appearance. White beavers, neck- 
ties of priestly expansion, etc., etc., would be regarded essential to a due initiation 
into the rites and mysteries of Sophomore year. But, alas! Reform opposes this; 
evening prayers are dropped, no opportunity is offered to the Freshmen to suddenly 
cast his chrysalis and appear a changed being; but in his Sophomore seat he 
looks the same being that he did when he sat by the door, or when sitting close 
beneath the tutorial box, he offered its dignified occupant an opportunity to 
investigate the apex of his Freshmanic scalp, thus perchance indirectly assisting 
that much-abused science, Phrenology. Still, Pow-wow is left them, and no doubt, 
the college world will before long be sufficiently aware that certain of their num- 
ber rejoice in proclaammg, m notes far from melodious, the fact that they are 
Sophomores. 
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If the spirit of the times were manifested in no other way in college, it would 
still be very evident from the change which has taken place in the songs we sing. 
“Lauriger” and “ Alma Mater,” are for the time being almost entirely neglected, 
while soul-stirring tunes like the Marseillaise—thanks to the’63 Glee lee Club—* Red, 
White and Blue,” “Star Spangled Banner,” and other airs, have become the uni- 
versal favorites. Occasionally some enthusiast may be heard, dolefully chanting 


How you was Pete? 
Tow you was, 
How you was, 
How you was, Pete? 


but he is plainly unsupported by the general sentiment; his pathetic strain gradu- 
ally dies out, his enquiry elicits no response. By the way, we would here propose 
a question which some student of human character may be able to answer ; it is one 
which we have long labored to solve, but in vain. Why do students never sing an 
entire song? With perfectly overwhelming force, the first verse is rendered, the 
second displays a vast falling off, and if any one sing the third, he singsalone. The 
first verse and the chorus limit our acquaintance with the song. The effect is cer- 
tainly much lessened, and our interest in the song is far from what it should be. 

If there is any one prominent feature in Anglo-Saxons, it is the esteem in which 
is held “that which rejoiceth the inner man.” The Englishman yields the palm to 
none in his estimation of the feast. The necessary concomitants of Royal Academy 
Exhibitions, is the banquet; without it no anniversary could be celebrated, no Lord 
Mayor be fitly inaugurated. The Temple is no less famous for its banquets than 
for its barristers; the dining halls of the Universities are as unrivaled for the 
splendor of the entertainment offered on the Convocation, and other great days, as 
for the beauty of their Architecture. Americans follow in the steps of the Briton. 
Yalensians are not behind hand. For ages the Lit. Supper has been a College in- 
stitution,—one of which Collegians may well be proud. The anniversary for the 
present year of this time-honored feast, has been added to the long line preceding 
it. We propose not to proclaim abroad the delights of that occasion. We forbear 
to speak of the Mock Turtle Soup, with Sherry, or of the Puree of Chicken; Baked 
Blue Fish and Wine Sauce; Boiled Salmon, 4 la Hollandaise; Trout, but one brief 
hour before sporting in their native brooks; Chicken au Velonté; of Game of every 
kind. We do not intend to dwell upon our memories of Timbales de Maccaroni, a 
la Viennaise; Escallopes d’homard; Champignons; Crimped Soles, Dutch Sauce; 
Tongue, with Aspic Jelly and Consomme of Chicken. We pass by the delights of 
Charlotte Russe, Vanilla and Strawberry Ice Cream, Blane Mange, Orange Jelly, 
Oranges, Figs, Raisins, Almonds and Hickory-nuts. We shall not allude to the 
products of the vineyards of Heidseick or La Venve Clicquot, which adorned the 
festive board. These we omit. In respect to the Yale Lit. Supper, on behalf 
of the Retiring Board of next year, we merely say: Esto Perpetua! 


Norice to Contrisutors.—“ My Chum’s Story,” is respectfully declined. 
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YLUDENTS’ FURNITURE! 


The Place to Buy 


STUDY TABLES, CHAIRS, LOUNGES, BOOKCASES, 


Relstends, Mattresses, Bedding, 


TOTLET WARE, &C. 
Is AT 


A. WALKER & C0’S, 


43 CHURCH STREET. 


REFRESHMENT 
THE INNER MAN! 


JUNE Is THE MONTH 
FOR TROUT! 
and ELI is the Man to Prepare them ! 


DO YOU WISH 
TO SOOTHE LIFE’S CARES? 


Pay an occasional visit to 


BLI & ALFRED HILLS, 


61 CHURCH STREET. 


J 


SPOON CONCERT ! 


A CONCERT 


WILL BE GIVEN BY THE 


GERMANIA BAND, 


SLE 


ON MONDAY EVENINC, JUNE 1{7th. 


The patronage of the College community is respect- 
fully solicited. 


H. R. BLISS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


OFFERS 


THE LARCEST ASSORTMENT 
Goons! 
LATEST STYLES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


TO BH HAD IN THE Citry. 
F. R. BLISS, 307 Chapel street. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY. MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Che Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-Sixra Votume of this Magazine commenced with 
October, 1860. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memoraniiia Yavensta it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 155 Divinity College. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. 


*,* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the “ Eprrors or Tur 
Yate Literary Macazixe,” New Haven, Conn, 
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